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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
. FEMALE FRIENDSHIPS. 


And what is Friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 

Tis remark, expressed too tersely and intelligibly to 
be considered ‘poetry’ now-a-days, must apply to the 
nobler sex. Few observant persons will allege against 
ours, that even in its lowest form our friendship 
is deceitful. Fickle it may be, weak, exaggerated, 
sentimental—the mere lath-and-plaster imitation of a 
palace great enough for a demigod to dwell in—but it 
is rarely false, parasitical, or diplomatic. The countless 

motives which many men are mean enough 
to have—nay, to own—are all but impossible to us; 
impossible from the very faults of our nature—our 
frivolity, irrationality, and incapacity to seize on more 
than one idea at the same time. In truth, a sad 
proportion of us are too empty-headed to be double- 
minded, too shallow to be insincere. Nay, even the 
worst of us being more direct and simple of character 
than men are, our lightest friendship—the merest 
passing liking that we decorate with that name—is, 
while it lasts, more true than the generality of the 
so-called ‘friendships’ of mankind. 

But—and this ‘ but’ will, I am aware, raise a whole 
nest of hornets—from their very peculiarities of tem- 
perament, women’s friendships are rarely or never so 
firm, so just, or so enduring, as those of men—when 
you can find them. Damon and Pythias, Orestes and 
Pylades, Brutus and Cassius—last and loveliest, David 
and Jonathan, are pictures unmatched by any from 
our sex, including the far-famed ladies of Llangollen. 
When such a bond really does exist, from its excep- 
tion to general masculine idiosyncrasies —especially 
the enormous absorption in and devotion to number 
one— from its total absence of sentimentalities, its 
undemonstrativeness, depth, and power, a friendship 
between two men is a higher thing than between any 
two women—nay, one of the highest and noblest sights 
in the whole world. Precisely as, were comparisons 
not as foolish as they are odious, a truly good man, 
from the larger capacities of male nature both for virtue 
and vice, is, in one sense, more good than any good 
woman. But this question I leave to controversialists 
who enjoy breaking their own heads, or one’ another’s, 
over a bone of contention which is usually not worth 
picking after all. 

Yet, though dissenting from much of the romance 
talked about female friendships, believing that two- 
thirds of them spring from mere idleness, or from that 


besoin d’aimer which, for want of natural domestic ties, 
makes this one a temporary substitute, Heaven forbid I 
should so malign my sex as to say they are incapable 
of an emotion which, in its right form and place, 
constitutes the strength, help, and sweetness of many, 
many lives; and the more so, because it is one of the 
first sweetnesses we know. 

Probably there are few women who have not had 
some first friendship, as delicious and almost as 
passionate as first love. It may not last—it seldom 
does; but at the time, it is one of the purest, 
most self-forgetful and self-denying attachments that 
the human heart can experience; with many, the 
nearest approximation to that feeling called love—I 
mean love in its highest form, apart from all selfish- 
nesses and which in all their after-life 
they will ever know. This girlish friendship, however 
fleeting in its character, and romantic, even silly, in 
its manifestations, let us take heed how we make light 
of, lest we be mocking at things more sacred than we 
are aware. 

And yet, it is not the real JSriendship, 
but rather a kind of foreshadowing of love; as jealous, 
as exacting, as unreasoning—as wildly happy and 
supremely miserable; ridiculously so to a looker-on, 
but to the parties concerned, as vivid and sincere as 
any after-passion into which the girl may fall; for the 
time being, perhaps long after, colouring all her world. 
Yet it is but a dream, to melt away like a dream when 
love appears; or if it then wishes to keep up its 
vitality at all, it must change its character, temper its 
exactions, resign its rights; in short, be buried and 
come to life again in a totally different form. After- 
ward, should Laura and Matilda, with a house to 
mind and a husband to fuss over, find themselves 
actually kissing the babies instead of one another—and 
managing to exist for a year without meeting, or a 
month without letter-writing, yet feel life no blank, 
and affection a reality still—then their attachment 
has taken its true shape, as friendship, shewn itself 
capable of friendship’s distinguishing feature—namely, 
tenderness without appropriation; and the women, 
young or old, will love one another faithfully to the 
end of their lives. 

Perhaps this, which is the test of the sentiment, 
explains why we thus seldom attain to it, in its highest 
phase, because nature has made us in all our feelings 
so intensely personal. We have instincts, passions, 
domestic affections, but friendship is, strictly speaking, 
none of the three. It is—to borrow the phrase so 
misused by that arch im-moralist, that high-priest of 
intellectual self-worship, Goéthe—an elective affinity, 
based upon the spiritual consanguinity which, though 
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frequently co-existent with, is different from any tie of 
instinct or of blood-relationship. Therefore, neither the 
sanctities nor weaknesses of these, rightly appertain to 
it; its duties, immunities, benefits, and pains belong 
to a distinct sphere, of which the vital atmosphere is 
perfect liberty. A bond, not of nature but of choice, it 
should exist and be maintained calm, free, and clear, 
having neither rights nor jealousies; at once the 
firmest and most independent of all human ties. 

‘Enough,’ said Rasselas to Imlac; ‘ you convince me 
that no man can ever be a poet.’ And truly, reviewing 
friendship in its purest essence, one is prone to think 
that, in this imperfect world of ours, no man—certainly 
no woman—ever can be a friend. And yet we all own 
some dozens; from Mrs Granville Jones, who invites 
*a few friends’—say two hundred—to pass with her 
a ‘social evening’—to the poor costermonger, who 
shouts after the little pugilistic sweep the familiar 
tragico-comic saying: ‘Hit him hard; he’s got no 
friends!’ And who that is not an utter misanthrope, 
would refuse to those of his or her acquaintance that 
persist in claiming it, the kindly title, and the pleasant 
social charities which belong thereto. 

Love is swect 
Given or returned ; 


and so is friendship; when, be it ever so infinitesimal 
in quantity, its quality is unadulterated ; springing, as 
I repeat, women’s friendship almost always does spring, 
out of that one-idea’d impulsiveness, often wrong- 
headed, but rarely evil-hearted, which makes us at 
once so charming and so troublesome, and which, I fear, 
never will be got out of us till we cease to be women, 
and become what men j call us—and they 
well know they give us but too much need to be— 
an 


Yes, with all our folly, we are not false: not even 
when Lavinia Smith adores with all her innocent 
soul the condescending Celestina Jones, though meet- 
ing twenty years after as fat Mrs Brown and vulgar 
Mrs Green, they may with difficulty remember one 
another’s Christian names: not when Bessy Thomp- 
son, blessed with three particularly nice brothers, 
owns likewise three times three ‘ dearest’ friends, who 
honestly persuade themselves and her that they come 
only to see dear Bessy; nevertheless, the fondness is 
real enough to outlast many bothers caused by said 
brothers, or even a cantankerous sister-in-law to end 
with. Nay, when Miss Hopkins, that middle-aged and 
strong-minded ‘ young lady’ of blighted affections, and 
Mrs Jenkins, that woman of sublime aspirations, who 
has unluckily ‘mated with a clown,’ coalesce against 
the opposite sex, fall into one another’s arms and 
vow eternal friendship—for a year; after which, for 
five more, they make all their acquaintances uncom- 
fortable by their eternal enmity—even in this lament- 
able phase of the sentiment, it is certainly more 
respectable than the time-serving, place-hunting, 
dinner -seeking devotion which Messrs Tape and 
Tadpole choose to denominate ‘friendship.’ 

Men may laugh at us, and we deserve it: we are 

egregious fools, but we are honest fools; and 
our folly, at least in this matter, usually ends when 
theirs begins—with middle life, or marriage. 

It is the unmarried, the solitary, who are most 
that sort of ‘sentimental’ friendship with 
their own or the opposite sex, which, though often 
most noble, unselfish, and true, is in some forms 
ludicrous, in others dangerous. For two women, past 
earliest girlhood, to be completely absorbed in one 


i 


vidence has nearer ties, by a wise substitution 
making the best of fate, loving, sustaining, and 


comforting one another, with a tenderness often closer 
than that of sisters, because it has all the novelty of 
election which belongs to the conjugal tie itself—this, 
I say, is an honourable and lovely sight. 

Not less so the friendship—rare, I grant, yet quite 
possible—which subsists between a man and woman 
whom circumstances, or their own idiosyncrasies, pre- 
clude from the slightest chance of ever ‘falling in love.’ 
That such friendships can exist, especially between 
persons of a certain temperament and order of mind, 
and remain for a lifetime, utterly pure, interfering 
with no rights, and transgressing no law of morals 
or society, most people’s observation of life will testify; 
and he must take a very low view of human nature 
who dares to say that these attachments, satirically 
termed ‘Platonic,’ are impossible. But, at the same 
time, common sense must allow that they are rare 
to find, and not the happiest always, when found; 
because in some degree they are contrary to nature. 
Nature’s law undoubtedly is, that our nearest ties 
should be those of blood—father or brother, sister or 
mother—until comes the closer one of marriage; and 
it is always, if not wrong, rather pitiful, when any 
extraneous bond comes in between to forestall the 
entire affection that a young man ought to bring to 
his future wife, a young woman to her husband. I 
say ought—God knows if they ever do! But, however 
fate, or folly, or wickedness may interfere to pre- 
vent it, not the less true is the undoubted fact, that 
happy above all must be that marriage where neither 
husband nor wife ever had a friend so dear as one 
another. 

After marriage, for either party to have or to desire 
a dearer or closer friend than the other, is a state of 
things so inconceivably deplorable—the more erring, 
the more deplorable—that it will not bear discussion. 
Such cases there are; but He who in the mystery of 
marriage prefigured a greater mystery still, alone can 
judge them, for He only knows their miseries, their 
temptations, and their wrongs. 

While allowing that a treaty of friendship ‘ pure and 
simple,’ can exist between a man and woman—under 
peculiar circumstances, even between a young man 
and a young woman, it must also be allowed that the 
experiment is difficult, often dangerous ; so dangerous, 
that the matter-of-fact half of the world will not 
believe in it at all. Parents and guardians very 
naturally object to a gentleman’s ‘hanging up his hat’ 
in their houses, or taking sentimental twilight rambles 
with their fair young daughters. They insist, and 
justly, that he ought to 

Come with a good will, or come not at all— 


namely, as a mere acquaintance, a pleasant friend of 
the family—the whole family, or as a declared suitor. 
And though this may fall rather hard upon the 
young man, who has just a hundred a year, and with 
every disposition towards flirting, a strong horror of 
matrimony—still, it is wisest and best. It may save 
both parties from frittering away in a score of false 
sentimental likings the love that ought to belong 
but to one; or, still worse, from committing or 
suffering what, beginning blamelessly on either side, 
frequently ends in incurable pain, irremediable wrong. 

Therefore, it is, generally speaking, those further on 
in life, with whom the love-phase is past, or for whom 
it never existed, who may best use the right which 
every pure and independent heart undoubtedly has, of 
saying: ‘I take this man or woman for my friend: 
only a friend—never either more or less—whom as 
such I mean to keep to the end of my days.’ And if 
more of these, who really know what friendship is, 
would have the moral courage to assert its dignity 
against the sneers of society, which is loath to believe 
in anything higher and purer than itself—I think it 
would be all the better for the world. 
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Women’s friendships with one another are of course 
free from all these perils, and yet they have their own. 
The wonderful law of sex—which exists spiritually as 
well as materially, and often independent of matter 
altogether—since we see many a man who is much 
more of a woman, and many a woman who would cer- 
tainly be the ‘ better-half’ of any man who cared for 
her—this law can rarely be withstood with impunity. 
In most friends whose attachment is specially deep and 
lasting, we can usually trace a difference—of strong 
or weak, gay or grave, brilliant or solid—answering in 
some measure to the difference of sex. Otherwise, a 
close, all-engrossing friendship between two women 
would seldom last long; or if it did, by their mutual 
feminine weaknesses acting and reacting upon one 
another, would most likely narrow the sympathies and 


deteriorate the character of both. 

Herein lies the distinction—marked and unalienable 
—between friendship and love. The latter, being a 
natural necessity, requires but the one, whom it absorbs 
and assimilates till the two diverse, and often opposite 
characters, become a safe unity—according to divine 
ordinance, ‘ one flesh.’ But friendship, to be friendship 
at all, must have an independent self-existence, capable 
of gradations and varieties; for though we all can have 
but one dearest friend, it would argue small power of 
either appreciating or loving, to have only one friend. 

On the other hand, the ‘ hare with many friends’ has 
passed into a proverb. Such a condition is manifestly 
impossible. The gentleman who, in answer to his 
servant’s request to be allowed to go and ‘see a friend,’ 
cries : 


Fetch me my coat, John! Though the it be raw, 
see him too—the first I ever saw: 


this oy poor wretch, rae wiser than he is aware 
simple fact explains and limits the whole 

oe daes those only can find true friends who 

have in themselves the will and capacity to be such. 

A friend. Not perhaps until later life, until the 
follies, passions, and selfishnesses of youth have died 
out, do we—I mean especially we women 
the inestimable blessing, the responsibility awful as 
sweet, of possessing or of being a friend. And though, 
not willing to run counter to the world’s kindly 
custom, we may give that solemn title to many who 
do not exactly own it; though year by year the fierce 
experience of life, through death, circumstance, or 
change, narrows the circle of those that do own it; 
still that man or woman must have been very unfor- 
tunate—perhaps as there can be no result without a 
cause, worse than unfortunate—who, looking back on 
thirty, aa or ~ years of existence, cannot say 
from the heart: ‘I thank God for my friends.’ 

People ony oe keep what they do not deserve. 
If you find any who, in the decline of life, have few 
‘auld acquaintance,’ and those few ‘never brought to 
mind,’ but in their stead a lengthy list of friends who 
are such no more, who have ‘ill-treated’ them, or 
with whom they have had a ‘slight coolness ;’ if they 
are always finding fault with the friends they now have, 
and accusing them of ingratitude or neglect; if they 
tell you these friends’ secrets, and expect you in return 
to tell them all your friends’ secrets, and your own— 
beware of these people! They may have many good 
qualities; you may like them very much, and keep 
them as most pleasant society ; but as for resting your 
heart upon them, you might as well rest it upon a 
burning rock or a broken reed. 

But if you find people who through all life’s vicissi- 
tudes and pangs have a handful of real 
‘friends ’—exclusive of you, for it takes years to judge 
the value of friendship towards ourselves—if on the 
whole they complain little either of these friends or 
of the world, which rarely misuses a good man or 


devotion on you, nor expect from you one whit more 

than you freely give; excuse, 

however personally flattering, talk to you about a third 

— as you would shrink from their talking to any 
third party about you—then, be satisfied 


Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried; 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel! 


Never let them loose; suffer no changing tide of 
fortune to sweep them from you—no later friendships 
to usurp their place. Be very patient with them; 
bear their little faults as they must bear yours; make 
allowance for the countless unintentional slights, 
neglects, or offences, that we all must, in the whirl of 
life, both endure and commit towards those who form 
not a part but an adjunct of our exist 

bering, as I said before, that the very element in 
which true friendship lives, and out of which it cannot 
live at all, is perfect liberty. 

Friendship once conceived should, like love, in 
one sense last for ever. That it does not; that in 
the world’s harsh wear and tear many a very sincere 
attachment is slowly obliterated, or both parties 
grow out of it and cast it, like a snake his last year’s 
skin—though that implies something of the snake- 
nature, I fear—are facts too mournfully common to 
be denied. But there is a third fact, as mournfully 
uncommon, which needs to be remembered likewise: 
we may lose the friend—the friendship we never can 
or ought to lose. Actively, it may exist no more; but 
passively, it is just as binding as the first moment 
when we pledged it, as we believed, for ever. Its 
duties, like its delights, may have become a dead- 
letter; but none of its claims or confidences have we 
ever afterwards the smallest right to abjure or to 

And here is one accusation which I must sorrowfully 
bring against women, as being much more guilty than 
men. We can keep a secret—ay, against all satire, I 
protest we can—while the confider remains our friend ; 
but if that tie ceases, pop! out it comes! and in the 
bitterness of invective, the pang of wounded feeling, 
or afterwards in mere thoughtlessness and easy for- 
getting of what is so easily healed, a thousand things 
are said and done for which nothing can ever atone. 
The lost friendship which, once certain that it is past 
all revival, ought to be buried as solemnly and silently 
as a lost love, i is cast out into the open street for all 
the snarling curs of society to gnaw at and mangle, 
and all the contemptuous misogynists who pass by to 
point the finger at—‘See what your grand ideals all 
come to!’ 

Good women—dear my sisters! be our friendships 
false or true, wise or foolish, living or dead—let 
us at least learn to keep them sacred! Men are far 
better than we in this. Rarely will a man voluntarily 
or thoughtlessly betray a friend’s confidence, either 
at the time or afterwards. He will say, even to his 
own wife: ‘I can’t tell you this—I have no right 
to tell you;’ and if she has the least spark of good 
feeling, she will honour and love him all the dearer for 
so saying. More rarely still will a man be heard, as 
women constantly are, speaking ill of some friend who 
a little while before, while the friendship lasted, was 
all perfection. What is necessary to be said he will 
say, but not a syllable more, leaving al! the rest in 
that safe, still atmosphere where all good fructifies 
and evil perishes—the atmosphere of silence. 

Ay, above all things, what women need to learn in 
their friendships is the sanctity of siience—silence in 
outward demonstration, silence under wrong, silence 
with regard to the outside world, and often a delicate 
silence between one another. About the greatest 
virtue a friend can have, is to be able to 
tongue; and though this, like all virtues 


woman for ever; if they bestow no extravagant 


extremity, may grow into a fault, and do great 
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still, it never can do so much harm as that horrible 
igacy of which is at the root 
and injustices of the 


can ever be quite blotted out. Let her, wi 

and comfort of it, prepare to 
burden; determined, whatever the other ma: 
fulfil her own part and act up to her 
absolutely and conscientiously, to the end. 


y 
own 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN. 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue privateer was terribly overmatched in weight of 
metal and tonnage. The Scout’s guns were twelve- 
pounders, those of Le Renard, eighteens, and the 
privateer’s hull was but a walnut-shell in comparison 
with the solid fabric of the imperial war-brig. In fact, 
the Scout was neither built nor armed for such encoun- 
ters, and had it been possible to do so, the officer in 
temporary command of her was bound by his instruc- 
tions, as well as by privateer practice, to have avoided 
the combat, had it even been an equal one, distasteful 
to his own reckless impulses as flight might be. Escape 
without fighting was, however, it seemed to be tacit 
agreed, out of the question; and how to fight with half 
a chance of winning, was the subject of a low-toned, 
lugubrious conference between Dowling and Withers, 
to which, as far as listening with bated breath went, 
Harry Webbe and I assisted. 

Withers was anxiously sweeping the waters in all 
directions with his night-glass, in the hope of sighting 
a friendly cruiser, w Dowling came aft to eoncert 
with him the mode of combat. 

‘A king’s cruiser would be a sight for sore eyes,’ 
said he, ‘just now—eh, Withers? But there’s no 
such luck to be hoped for. The Griffin sprung her 
mizzen two or three days ago, and is at Portsmouth 

‘I wish Webbe were here himself,’ remarked Withers. 

The superstitious reliance of the men upon his 
“Juck” is worth a score of hands.’ 

*That’s true enough ; but wishing won’t get him here. 
What, in your judgment and mine, is the best mode of 
tackling the Frenchman, is the pressing question.’ 

*Infernally bad will be the very best mode we can 
hit upon ; but the worst, certainly, would be attempting 
to play at cannon-balls with our ugly customer. He 
ought to smash us into chips, at that fun, in ten 
minutes or less.’ 

‘Right. There is but one chance—that of boarding 
—throwing all our fellows in a body upon his deck. 
That is plainly our game,’ added Dowling. ‘Veteran 
French seamen have been long since used up: Le 
Renard’s crew must, therefore, be chicfly composed of 
young maritime conscripts, who, with anything like 
equal numbers, would have a poor chance in a hand-to- 
hand encounter with our fellows.’ 


hardly be such a fool as to give us an opportunity 
of boarding. That, however, is, I agree, our only 
chance; and now, as to particulars, if Le Moine is 
such a fool as to let us come within grappling distance 
of Le Renard.’ 

These were quickly arranged. The Scout's guns 
were to be loaded to the muzzle with grape and 
canister; we were, if possible, to run alongside to 


;| leeward of the Frenchman, which would give the 


privateer’s guns sufficient elevation to sweep the 
enemy’s deck; and the men were to board in the 
smoke of the first and only broadside intended on our 
side to be fired. At Withers’s suggestion, the seamen 
were to be told to arm themselves with any weapon 
they might prefer to the light cutlass—crowbars, 
handspikes, axes—anything deadly and weighty they 
could freely wield. 

* And now to see all things got in readiness with our 
own eyes,’ added Dowling, and the two officers walked 
away. 

The night, as I before intimated, had set in dark 
and stormy, the moon appearing only at brief intervals 
through a break in the clouds that swept swiftly across 
the sky, and I could not have distinctly seen Harry 
Webbe’s face had he fronted me, which he carefully 
avoided doing. I was not, however, long in doubt as 
to the effect produced upon that sensitive organisation 
by the officers’ conference. With as much swaggering, 
devil-may-care indifference as the flurried state of my 
own nerves permitted me to assume, I exclaimed as 
soon as the officers were out of hearing: 

‘I suppose, Mr Harry Webbe, you will be favoured 
with a leading part in the tragi-comedy we have just 
heard outlined. I, unfortunately, am only a passenger; 
but your father’s son will have, no doubt, the honour 
of heading the boarders !’ 

A low, inarticulate cry of shame and terror escaped 
the unfortunate young man, who, without further 
reply, hurried below. I followed, after a few moments’ 
thought, and found Harry Webbe prone upon his face 


Y |on the cabin locker-seats, sobbing convulsively. I 


closed and bolted the door, for I pitied the poor youth’s 

anguish of mind, and a dim notion had, moreover, 

crossed mine that it might be politic, on my part, to 

= the regard of Captain Webbe’s flexile, impression- 
son. 

*You have never been in action, I suppose?’ said I. 

‘Never! O God!—never!’ 

* Ah, well, then, you will think nothing of it, I am 
told, after the first five minutes. Some of the greatest 
heroes that ever lived have confessed to feeling terribly 
nervous when first under fire; and I can well believe 
it,’ added William Linwood, with more truth than he 
meant his words should convey to his panic-stricken 
auditor, ‘for I myself feel deuced’ queer, I promise you. 
Suppose we try a taste of brandy,’ I continued, hitching 
down the keys of the spirit-locker. ‘Dutch courage 
must be better than none.’ 

We both swallowed a bumper, with good effect as 
regarded myself, but poor Webbe continued to weep 
like - veriest girl, except that his tears now flowed 

ilently. 

*Come, come, my good fellow,’ I exclaimed, giving 
way in some degree to the feeling of contempt which 
extreme pusillanimity in a man always excites ; ‘ pluck 
up a heart, if it’s ever such a tiny one. Depend upon 
it, we shall both live till we die, and not one moment 
longer, had no such devil’s playthings as cannon-balls 
= been oa 

is consolatory logic of mine appeared to revive 
him more than the brandy; he ceased weeping, and 
looking up in my face as steadily as the dull light of 
the lamp swinging overhead permitted, he said with 
an approach to firmness : 

‘It is not the vulgar dread of death which thus 


‘And for that reason the French commander will 


unmans me, Linwood. I have lain for weeks within 


| 132 
world. 
And let every woman, old or young, in commencing 
a friendship, be careful that it is to the right thing 
she has given the right name. If so, let her enter 
| apon it thoughtfully, earnestly, advisedly, as upon | ; 
an engagement made for life, which in truth it is 
since, whether its duration be brief or long, it is a 
tangible reality, and, as such, must have its influence 
on the total chronicle of existence, wherein no line 
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LU to lean your heart against another heart, faithful, 
j tender, true, and tried, and record with a thankful- 
ness that years deepen instead of diminishing, ‘I have “ 
got a friend!’ 
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mother gave me birth, prematurely, on 


believes that what a man wills to do, that he can do.’ 


tional infirmity, that is to say.’ 


and sword-stabs? Speak out, man alive! 


waste in talk.’ 
*I love, Mr Linwood—to ecstasy—madness !’ 


at the very least.’ 


phrase offends you; well, call it military heroism. 
father’s deeds, as reflected in the mirror of public 


field of sin and death.’ 

*You are rich in fine words, Mr Harry Webbe: 
nevertheless, 

‘No additional words, fine or otherwise, are required 
to describe my position,’ he sadly replied. ‘The time 
is come for gathering those bloody laurels, and I have 
no strength for the harvest: occasion calls, and I am 
not ready! Maria,’ he added, with a renewed burst 
of wild dismay — ‘imaginative, romantic, falsely 
judging, beautiful Maria, when she hears of this 


presence. 

*Zounds, then, why not try and muster up sufficient 
courage to make a + Ao of fight! Such inexperienced 
youngsters as you and I will not be placed in front 
of the battle: it’s not likely. O well, if the consti- 
tutional infirmity is not to be conquered, I hardly see 
what’s to be done. Except indeed—except—— Yes, 


with flying colours—and a sound skin! 

‘What might bring me off with flying colours, Mr 

Linwood ?’ eagerly demanded young Webbe. 
‘Softly—softly ; let me reflect a moment. It is 


the shadow of the tomb, expecting it every hour to | evident by what is still going on overhead, that the 


gns itself to | ships are not near closing yet; so that we have plenty 

the will, the mind, the soul 

which shrinks from the dire conflict; it is physical | at times to outrun discretion : let me consider.’ 

ils me. A horror of bloodshed, of 

the flash of clashing swords, was congenital with nn suddenly gleamed through my precious noddle, over 
y 


the Wasp, privateer, during her desperate action | it, hot and shining, to my anxiously expectant young 
with the French privateer, La Fléche. At one time | friend. A 4 

during that murderous fight, the enemy obtained 
temporary possession of the deck, beat my father and | of dreadful scrapes it would get me into—that that 
his men below to the cabin where my mother lay; and | mischievous Maria Wilson was, in fact—— Never 
pistol-shots, the clash of swords, the fierce oaths of 
men stabbing, slaying each other, mingled with the | resume. This paragraph, the intelligent reader will 
woman’s cry of travail—with the wail of the new- observe, i is a parenthesis. 


‘Pray,’ said I, after a pause, for I felt somewhat | you to wrest bright honour from those ferocious 
mystified by the young man’s glib eloquence—‘ pray, | Renards, without giving them a chance of conferring 
is my friend Captain Webbe aware of the congenital | upon you a too immediate and unwished-for immor- 
cowardice—I crave pardon—of the constitutional | tality. 
-,|| infirmity under which his son labours?’ 

*Yes, I think so; but he, reasoning from himself, 


‘Well, then, it seems to me that, under the peculiar | ing you this service, I shall expect a quid pro quo.’ 
circumstances, you should firmly tell Dowling you do 

not mean to fight. This is not a king’s ship, and he 
cannot shoot you for congenital cow—— for constitu- 


‘I cannot, dare not, do as you advise,’ exclaimed anxious business I am with your father engaged in.’ 
Harry Webbe with frenzied emotion, and quite pressing 
heedless of, or indifferent to, the sneer I could not | my hand in both his as a pledge of amity ‘and good 

‘And this not from any fear of incurring | faith 
the contempt of my father or of Dowling; for that I 
should care little—nothing: the great, the terrible 
fear which haunts, dominateé, distracts me is—is ’—— 

‘What, in the name of wonder, besides pistol-shots | a hero, I shall certainly do my best to keep out of one. 

We shall | That “best” will not be a thunderbolt of war, you may 
not have many more minutes, you may depend, to | be sure; and the less likely to be so, forasmuch that, as 


‘Oh, that’s it: and loving to ecstasy—madness, you | fight; the danger may not, therefore, be so very great 
are naturally desirous of living over the honey-month, | after all. 


* Maria Wilson,’ continued the young man, ‘has but | defeat of the Renards’—— 
one fault, if fault it be—an enthusiastic admiration, 
namely, of what she imagines to be heroism—the 


heroism of homicide—of valiant human butchery: the | fellow’s speech, and shook him as with ague. 
She greatly admires my father, or, more correctly, my | effort to shew an unconcern I certainly did not feel. 
opinion ; and she has frequently expressed her regret | off yet. Take another sip of cognac; and I don’t care 


that the probably speedy termination of the war will | if I do the same.’ 
put it out of my power to gather laurels in the same| ‘Bei 


that might succeed ; and if it did, ey bring you off French bilboes. The struggle, as sketched by Dowling 


of time; and I must not forget that my tongue is apt 
I did consider: examined the brilliant idea that had 


and over again, and discovering no flaw, I presented 
Ah me! could I only have foreseen the succession 
mind; or at least it’s of no use minding now—so I 


The problem to be solved is,’ I began, ‘to enable 


Well; I think, that can be 

* How—how can it be managed ?’ 

‘Thus wise: common candour, however, bids me 
first distinctly apprise you, that if I succeed in render- 


‘Of what kind—in what way ? 

‘In this kind, in this way. I have a strong convic- 
tion, impression rather, that your good-will, your active 
good-will might be of signal service to me in the 


‘It might, it might; it shall,” he exclaimed, 


‘That is understood, then. Now to particulars. To 
begin with: I have an insuperable objection to a 
French prison, and, although I do not feel at all like 


I before’ remarked, Dowling will never think of placing 
such youngsters as you and I in the front of the 


Now, I do not care a straw for my share 
of the “glory” which the Scouts hope to achieve by the 


‘ Well, well, but I do not under—— Ha! God!’ 
The sudden boom of a heavy gun arrested the poor 


* The Frenchman’s challenge !’ I exclaimed, with an 
‘He has the first word, but is evidently a good way 


Being a passenger,’ I resumed, ‘and not at all 
amenable to Dowling’s authority, I may of course 
refuse to join the combatants.’ 

‘Certainly you may.’ 

* And I certainly shall. Do you begin to take me? 
Are we not both of about the same height and size? 
And if we exchange clothes; if I don that heavy pea- 
jacket, with its high up-turned collar; that fur-cap, 
and tie its large flap-ears down over my cheeks, the 
deuce is in it, if, on such a night as this, and amidst 
the smoke and bustle of battle, any one will discover 
that William Linwood is on deck, and Harry Webbe 
consequently the “ passenger” who has turned in out 
of harm’s way!’ 

‘Icomprehend. Well, will you do this?’ 

‘Upon my honour, I will; and the more readily, to 
be quite candid, that I do not see how I thereby 
increase my personal risk, being, as I said, determined, 
in any case, to do my little best to keep out of the 


and Withers, will be brief as fierce; and the moment 
it is over, or nearly so, I slip down—you turn out—I 
turn in—and the thing is done.’ 

‘Yes, if the French 


anxious for; and in ten minutes or less we shall be at 
each other’s throats. You have been splicing the mai 
brace, I see. Well, a glass or so does no harm; I 
will take one myself. Now, then,’ he 

tossing it off, ‘where are your tools ?’ 

*Tools! What tools?’ 

‘Cutlass—pistols.’ 

* Cutlass, pistols, indeed: not for me, at all events,’ 
said I. ‘Being only a lodger, Mr Dowling, I intend to 
turn in and try to sleep through this night’s shindy.’ 

*The devil you do! But you can’t be serious.’ 

*Can’t I, thongh! You will find, sir, that I am 
perfectly serious. Besides, I object to fighting upon 


‘Principle be ——. I'd cut a better principle than 


you out of a frostbitten turnip! And what principle, | shi 


may I ask, do you intend to steer by ?’ added Dowling, 
turning sharply towards Harry Webbe. 
‘I am prepared to do my duty,’ he replied, cool as a 


cucumber. 

‘Bravo! young man. I am delighted, perhaps a little 
surprised, to find you so plucky. The men, I must tell 
you, are not, I fear, so confident as they would be if 
your father were here. They have a superstitious 
faith in “Lucky Webbe ;” so, for this once, you must 
be “ Lucky Webbe,” and take his place, which will be 
in the front centre of the boarders—a little forward of 
the third gun from the bows. You will board, as you 
heard me explain to Withers, in the smoke of our 
own guns. About sixty rough dare-devils will leap 
with you upon the Frenchman’s deck, and’—— 

*Go to Jericho with your sixty rough dare-devils !’ 
interrupted I, in a real panic. ‘Why, confound it, Mr 

can’t mean that—that this young fellow 
may say—is to lead the forlorn-hope !’ 

‘Have the goodness not to shove in your oar till 
it’s asked for,’ angrily rejoined the officer. ‘Be on 
deck, Webbe,’ he added, ‘in five minutes at latest, 
or you may be too late to open the ball.’ With that 
he left us. 

His announcement of the distinguished part in the 
imminent conflict assigned to Webbe junior \almost 
knocked me over, and I had a mind to peremptorily 
retract the rash promise I had given. I was prevented 
doing so by shame—the compliment to my supposedly 
unshaken courage implied by Harry Webbe’s alacrity 
in stripping, the instant Dowling’s back was turned— 
mere acting, by the way, on the part of that humbug 
of the finest water—and more than all, by the reassur- 
ing conviction, that in the darkness of the night and 
confusion incident to such a struggle, the officer’s 
abominable propositi prompted, I could not help 
suspecting, by secret enmity to the absent skipper’s 
son—of placing a comparative stripling in the van of 
the fight, could not be carried out. 

In less than the five minutes prescribed by Dowling, 
I was fully equipped for combat—loaded pistols in my 
belt; a straight cut-and-thrust sword naked in my 
hand; the disguise, as far as I could judge by the dim 
light of the cabin, complete; and I was taking a third 
thimbleful of cognac, when the officer’s loud, fierce 
hail hurried me on deck. 

‘Plenty of time,’ said Dowling. ‘I was afraid that 
cowardly wretch, Linwood, might be pitching his 
“principles” into you: place 


;| chiefly—the latest haul of the exhausted maritime 


of his weapon, crowbar, 


grasp 
handspike, tomahawk, cutlass, carpenter's adze or axe 
—took up their appointed stations ; and silence, broken 
by th - 


darker than when we went below, and the huge mass 
of bluff, precipitous Sereq, not more, apparently, than 
about a mile to leeward, deepened the gloom which 
the Scout seemed to carry with her, as with only the 
jib and one mizzen square-sail set, she forged slowly 
ahead to meet Le Renard, which, similarly reduced in 


gleaming port-fires gave warning that the deadly 
broadside which was to herald our attempt to carry 
the war-brig by boarding, would be reciprocal. 

Why Captain Le Moine did not avail himself of Le 
Renard’s superiority in weight of metal, and shot- 
resisting solidity of construction, to cannonade the 
Scout till she struck or was blown out of the water, 
was a puzzle at the time, but subsequently explained 
by the French commander’s anxiety to damage the 
celebrated Scout as little as might be, and his confi- 
dence that Le Renard’s boarders would easily master 
the resistance of a mere privateer’s crew. 

Ten minutes, perhaps, by the clock—two hours at 
least counted by the beatings of my pulse—elapsed 
before the vessels closed in the decisive death-struggle. 
At length, the bowsprits of Le Renard and the Scout 
drew past each other, a few feet only apart—another 
minute, and they were directly abeam—had grappled: 
a sheet of blinding flame flashed in our faces simul- 
taneously with the roar of Le Renard’s guns, and the 
yelling shouts of her crew, echoed on our side by the 
snapping of ropes, the rending of planks, the 
shrieks and curses of wounded and dying men! 

‘Steady! Englishmen—steady !’ rose high above the 
dreadful uproar, in Dowling’s fiercely calm tones 
ringing through his trumpet. ‘Remember to board in 
the smoke. Fire!’ 

Another glare of flame, not this time in our faces— 
another roar of cannon, accompanied, followed by 
ferocious shouts, cries, curses, in the midst of which 
the Scouts clambered over the bulwarks, and myself 
amongst them, impelled by a kind of mechanical 
volition, leaped upon Le Renard’s deck. 

The incidents of the next sixteen minutes, which 
I was afterwards told the contest lasted, passed like 
a hideous dream. It was a strife of raging demons, 
stabbing, smashing, pistolling each other without 
method as without mercy. The Frenchmen—youths 


conscription, fought with spirit, but their compara- 
tively slight frames end t swords availed but 
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board—are beaten—and—and you are neither wounded | your attention. I am not going to prate to you about 
—nor—nor killed!’ glory and Old England. Glory is a word, of which 
- ‘Don’t mention it, there’s a good fellow, unless you | a million would not fill one hungry belly; and Old 
wish to give me a congenital qualm. Ah! here comes | England can take very good care of itself. What 
Dowling. Remember that your soul’s in arms and | really concerns you is, that in a quarter of an hour, 
eager for the fray. 
| ‘Now, young gentlemen,’ exclaimed Dowling, ‘be 
smart. The French won't decline the close hug we are 
| or ‘growl,’ followed Dowling’s speech; then the men 
| who had gone aft—hitching up their trousers, and each 
- 
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poorly against the stalwart privateers 
and their terrible weapons. course, I fought, fired, 
hacked, stabbed yet the dreadful struggle 
would have left only a confused, chaotic impression 
upon my memory, but for an incident towards its 
close when’ the combatants had become thinned and 


At that moment, an eddy of the fight drove me 
against Captain Le Moine, a gallant, white-haired, but 
still vigorous veteran. He was fighting with the rage 
of despair, and thrust at me with furious energy. I 
parried the stroke, and would have avoided the com- 
bat; he was determined I should not, and pressed 
me fiercely whilst a sort of ring of the Scouts—the 
victory being no longer doubtful—gathered about us. 
Laborde had rendered me skilful with the sword, 
but I parried the veteran’s thrusts with difficulty, the 
darkness obliging me to depend in a great degree 
upon feeling his blade as it played round mine. All at 
once, a crowding from behind drove me as it were 
upon Captain Le Moine, who would not yield a 


and my recovered point passed through the unfor- 
tunate officer’s body. He fell back dead as stone, 
and at that moment the moon for the first time 
since I had left the cabin, looked through a rift in 
the black clouds upon the pale face and white hairs 
of the slain seaman, as if—for the accusing light was 
as instantly withdrawn—to fix them indelibly upon 
my memory. 

And never, while memory endures, shall I forget the 
Cain-like horror with which the dread sight filled me; 
a horror heightened, maddened by the exulting cheers 
of the privateers for my victory. I broke wildly away, 
regained the Scout's cabin, and, flinging the accursed 


sword upon the floor, heaped opprobrious abuse 
upon the trembling wretch for whose sake I, in my 
unreasoning fury, asserted I had defiled my soul with 
murder. 


The violence of that paroxysm of passion presently 
abated. I threw off my borrowed habiliments, and 
hastened to hide myself—can the reader comprehend 
such a feeling ?—in my cot-hammock. My reproaches, 
incoherent as they were, had nevertheless sufficed to 
sufficiently inform Harry Webbe how matters had 
gone, and he was quickly on deck with the crimsoned 
sword in his hand, coolly listening to the compliments 
of Dowling—Withers had been sped to his account— 
upon the hereditary pluck he had displayed, to which 
he and the surviving Scouts generally were pleased to 
say the capture of Le Renard was in a great measure 
attributable—an exaggeration prompted of course by 
the fact, that he was their captain’s son. 


THE NATURAL TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of the present 
time is the transition state of medical practice. Not 
only is the old stereotype of the profession broken 
up, in which a prescriptive series of bleeding, blister- 
ing, and drugging followed the course of the disease, 
but the traditional faith in such remedies is daily 
growing fainter, before the advance of physiology. 
There is a vast difference between the relentless doctor 
who took so much trouble to physic our youth, and 
the modern savant who stands by our bedside, with 
his intelligent eye fixed upon ours, as if he would read 
our very thoughts, and perhaps for more than one visit 
contents himself with asking questions, and watching 
the proceedings of nature. One great seceding party 
in the profession declaree that hitherto we have syste- 
matically given the wrong medicines; while in order, 


as it would seem, that the innovation proposed should 
at least do no harm, it dilutes its own prescriptions to 
an extent described as infinitesimal. Drugs, in short, 
have fallen under general i 3 and men revert, 
more or less practically, to an old idea which amused 
the imagination of our ancestors, without influencing 
their practice—that there resides a curative power in 
Nature herself. 

That this idea is in the main correct, is shewn to 
the eye by what takes place in the case of external 
wounds. In a slight cut, for instance, nature does all 
the surgery herself; she heals, closes, fills up, and in 
a little time there is no trace of the i injury visible. In 
more serious cases, she demands assistance, but only 
to secure fair-play for her own curative exertions: the 
surgeon, therefore, steps in with his instruments and 
bandages, and renders all the mechanical aid in his 
power, although neither he nor the appliances he uses 
are able to heal any more than they are able to create. 

In therapeutics, the hydropath proceeds upon the 


; | same plan, although with less pare A a for he acknow- 


ledges openly the supreme power of nature, and claims 
no other merit for himself than that of giving her 
fair-play in performing her cures. This, however, was 
not always his practice; for hydropathy, like other 
branches of science, began i in superstition. Cold water, 
administered inwardly and ope was supposed 
to be the cure—a specific for all ; and indeed, 
we believe that at this moment, in some parts of 
Germany, the patient is still drenched with water till 
his stomach, literally, can hold no more, and overflows 
by the mouth. The name of the system is sufficient 
indication of the mistake in which it originated; and 
the restricted expressions, hydropathy and the water- 

cure, are used to indicate a natural treatment of 
Sous broad enough to serve as the basis of all 
therapeutics. 

We are led into this train of remark by a little 
volume before us, which, partly because it is a little 
volume, and partly because it is written with a fairness 
and liberality bespeaking a philosophical mind, will in 
all probability meet with general acceptation.* It is 
an explanation of hydropathy by a practical hydropath ; 
and, so far as we know, is the only brief treatise on 
the subject calculated to give the general reader an 
accurate idea of this systematised practice of hygiene. 
Dr Lane begins by mentioning the mystification which 
prevails even among otherwise well-informed persons, 
and attributing it partly to the newness of the system, 
and partly to the mistakes which attended its origin 
—sufliciently indicated by the inapposite name it 
received from Priessnitz. We may say, however, by 
way of parenthesis, that the theory in question is only 
relatively new. In our time, it was fallen upon by 
the peasant philosopher of Silesia; but thousands of 
years before him, it existed in ancient India, where the 
system of baths, exercise, diet, &c., used not only as a 
preservative of health, but a cure of disease, is described 
in the shasters and Brahminical commentaries, digested 
by Dr Wise in a valuable treatise on the medical 
knowledge of the Hindoos. The importance attached 
in this system to cold water as a medicinal beverage 
is something remarkable in its correspondence with 
the rediscovery of Priessnitz. The water must be 
neither from a river nor a tank, but from a spring; or, 
as spring-water is not very plentiful in India, it must 
have fallen from the clouds as rain, or have undergone 
the process of boiling. 

The foundation “e hydropathy, according to Dr 
Lane, is the axiom that chronic disease ‘in most cases 
may be treated successfully by the self-same means 
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ly applied, which are 


systematically and persevering! 
allowed on all hands to be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health. Now,’ he adds, ‘the means necessary to 
the preservation of health—need I recapitulate them ? 
—air, exercise, water, diet, healthy mental and moral 
influences—that is the sum of the whole. Will any one 
be startled to hear that in the combined and syste- 
matic application of all these means together reside 
the phi y and the practice of what is termed 
hydropathy? Such, however, is absolutely the case.’ 
Chronic diseases, arising from derangement of the con- 
stitution, he divides into two classes: one, the result of 
a superabundance of vital power—a general plethora; 
and the other, of a deficiency of the same vital power. 
The latter is by far the most numerous class; and our 
skilful hydropath would have done well to give us a 
few descriptive cases, to bring the subject home to the 
business and bosoms of his readers. The patient, how- 
ever, we may say, is the victim of artificial life, of an 
unnatural practice of eating and drinking, of overwork 
or idle self-indulgence ; in short, of a daily and hourly 
violation, consciously or unconsciously, of the laws of 
health. This goes on for a number of years, propor- 
tioned to the strength of the constitution whose vital 
energies it is sapping. Perhaps, in the meantime, 
irritability sets in, and the victim is racked by neu- 
ralgic and rheumatic pains till he is weary of his life. 
Perhaps a prostration of vigour is all that is physic- 
ally felt, but this is simultaneous with an unhealthy 
activity of mind, useless for any practical purpose in 
the daytime, but rioting in its feverish power through- 
out the night, and going round and round in a mono- 
tonous routine of thought—of thought without object, 
and industry without result. He grows thin and pale; 
he is unfit for exercise; his digestion fails; his nervous 
sensations of sinking are intolerable; and he at length 
feels that this succession of almost useless days and 
almost sleepless nights cannot go on much longer— 
that his career must terminate either in madness or 
death. 

In any stage of a case like this, drugs are of use— 
for the time: they at least stave off the conclusion. 
But, unluckily, they leave the man a prey to the same 
destructive agencies, moral and physical, that have 
reduced him to the state from which he desires to be 
relieved. Here hydropathy proffers her aid; she 
plucks him like a brand from the burning; banishes 
the haunting spectres of care or unholy pleasure; 
ministers to the mind diseased as well as the body; 
and in cleansing the latter from its impurities, washes 
away the perilous stuff from the heart. 

All this takes a certain time, for long-seated disease 
can be conquered only by time; and even when the 
patient is dismissed from the establishment, like a giant 
refreshed, he will have for weeks or months many a 
reminder of the nervous debility superinduced by years 
of irrational disregard of the eternal laws of health. 
‘My own usual plan,’ says Dr Lane, ‘is to commence 
the treatment of most cases with the most lenient 
measures, and to feel my way to a more vigorous réqii 
cautiously and day by day; and this is a rule from 
which no representations of the patient, who is always 
anxious to get well in a day, and fancies that under 
hydropathy it is especially his prerogative, have ever 
induced me to deviate. The majority of patients, it 
may be remarked, entirely demur to the doctrine that 
Rome was not built in a day; and having utterly 
demolished their health by the misusage of years, 
they fancy it not unnatural that it should be rebuilt in 
two or three weeks. It is a very pardonable error, 

however unreasonable—but a great error it 

; and the slightest acquaintance with the laws of 
the human economy would suffice to prevent it.* We 


* * Chronic whether in the 


diseases, body or in the state, can 
only be met by chronic means.’—Sir J. Forbes. 


proceed, however. The first applications of water will 
usually consist of a simple wash-down, as it is termed, 
with a couple of wet towels, the patient laving the 
forepart of the body, the bath-attendant the back. 
This may last for one or two minutes, and is imme- 
diately followed by a vigorous rubbing in a dry sheet 
with which the patient is enveloped. Friction is 
continued until a perfect reaction has taken place, 
and the skin is in a complete glow. The clothes are 
then hurried on, half a tumbler or so of cold water is 
drunk, and the patient is sent out to take his pre- 
scribed exercise in the open air. The same process 
may be repeated two or three times per diem during 
the first few days, and is then followed by others of 
greater strength, in a continually ascending scale, but 
with the same object. Of these I may enumerate 
the dripping-sheet, the shallow-bath, the pail-douche, 
and the douche proper. It is unnecessary to describe 
these baths in detail—in fact, they almost describe 
themselves. It is sufficient to repeat that they are 
given for the same purpose, and differ only in form 
and intensity. To these varied applications of water 
we have yet to add the cold, tepid, and warm sitz- 
bath, along with the vapour and hot-air bath, and the 
pack, already described.’ 

This pack is, to our thinking, the most valuable as 
well as the most agreeable of all these applications of 
water. ‘A single stout blanket is laid over the mat- 
tress of a bed; over this is spread a linen sheet wrung 
out of cold water, so as to be merely damp. On this, 
at first sight, not very inviting couch, the patient 
extends himself, and is at once completely and tightly 
enveloped, both in the damp sheet itself, and in 
the heavy mass of blankets superadded. Now, what 
takes place? All air from without being completely 
excluded, and the natural heat of the body acting on 
the damp linen, vapour is forthwith generated, and the 
patient is very rapidly in a delightfully comfortable and 
soothing warm vapour-bath.’ This is, to all intents and 

a poultice spread over the whole body, with 
the view of bringing out the impurities of the system; 
but the patient neither knows nor cares about any- 
thing so gross. He is very soon in far too great a 
state of exaltation. Heis to all appearance a mummy. 
He is a mummy; and after an interval of confused, 
but agreeable, yet wondering thought, finds himself 
somehow—he neither knows nor cares how it comes 
about—lying prone, unable to stir hand or foot, in the 
lowest chamber, far beneath the foundations, of the 
Great Pyramid. He listens for a while to the dreamy 
murmuring of the water as it enters the vault sur- 
rounding the apartment ; but presently another sound 
mingles with the voice of the Nile, and opening a 
corner of his eye, he finds he is not entirely alone. 
King Cheops is lying, mummy-wise, by his side; and 
the two enter into high converse on the subjects 
discoursed of to Herodotus, nearly five hundred years 
after, by the priests-of Memphis. Eventually, how- 
ever, some knotty point arises between the two—we 
think it is about the conveyance of the stones—and 
Cheops, at length losing his temper, talks very inhos- 
pitably of turning our mummy out: nay, he puts 
forth his arm from its case, and begins to tug at his 
bandages. Skin and bones will not stand this, and 
the guest seizes his majesty angrily by the hand, who 
utters in an awful voice: ‘ hour is out, sir!’ 
And so it is: the chamber under the Great Pyramid 
is all on a sudden on the first floor of a spacious 
and elegant house ; John, the bath-man, has succeeded 
in removing the last fold of the steaming sheet; and 
presently banishes every fragment of the dream by 
dashing a pailful of cold water over the shoulders 
of the transmogrified mummy. 

We have mentioned only one species of disease to 

is applicable, and must refer to the 
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Lane’s valuable remarks on consumption. We cannot 
dismiss the subject, however, without alluding to the 
importance of the fact, that the curative process is 
always carried out in an establishment devoted to the 
purpose. This establishment is really a temple of 
hygiene, surrounded by all the agreeable influences of 
soul and sense—wholesomeness of air, excellence of 
water, beauty of scenery ; together with the indispens- 
ables of the place, simplicity of food, the entire banish- 
ment of intoxicating drinks, and regularity in rest, 
exercise, bathing, and meals. Let us add, that in such 
an establishment the patient is removed from all the 
morbid influences of his condition ; that he is snatched 
away from overwork or dissipation—from the whole 
Toutine in which soul and body have been prostrated; 
and surrounded by everything best calculated to cheer 
and strengthen as well as soothe. But this is not all. 
In such a place the repulsive forms of disease are not 
met with, and the inmates are usually of pretty nearly 
the same rank in society. The consequence is, that a 
sort of family feeling springs up among them; that 
the daily reunions resemble friendly parties; that 
the social affections are cultivated, the sympathies 
exercised; and the patient at length dismissed, both 
morally and physically, a better man or woman. 

On all such subjects, Dr Lane, in his little book, 
discourses well and wisely; but the reader will fall 
into a great mistake if he supposes him to consider 
the system as a panacea. Hydropathy, says he, rests 
on a very different foundation from the doctrine of 
specifics. ‘Its rationale is based on one broad and 
distinctively characteristic idea—to wit, that nature 

within herself, in the original construction of 
the living organism, her own means of restoration, 
when that organism is overtaken by disease; that she 
is constantly endeavouring to work out her own cure; 
that she frequently succeeds in her efforts without any 
external assistance whatever; and when her powers 
are not sufficient to this end, and the aid of art is to 
be invoked, that aid must be founded on a considera- 
tion of the primary laws of health as unfolded by 
physiology, and a main reliance reposed on a syste- 
matic application of them in the cure of disease. Ina 
word, hydropathy is grounded, as a system of thera- 
peutics, on the belief that the mass of chronic diseases 
are most effectually and most safely cured, as I have 
more than once stated already, by the identical means, 
infinitely modified, of course, according to circum- 
stances, that are requisite for maintaining the animal 
economy in health. Its reliance is on the natural 
agencies of health. Its cardinal medicines are the 
apparently simple medicaments of air, exercise, water, 
and diet, which, along with healthy moral influences, 
compose its not very extended pharmacopeia. These 
are the tools with which it works, and I, for one, can 
answer for their efficacy. But, however generally 
applicable, it would not be consistent, either with 
science or with fact, to assert that these means will 
succeed in restoring health, absolutely and independ- 
ently, in every case of chronic disease that admits of 
cure.... Drug medication, more especially in the 
treatment of acute diseases, will, I verily believe, 
always retain its value—nay, more, may always con- 
tinue to be in very many cases indispensably necessary. 
The only point that remains to be gained is to confine 
it to this, its own appropriate sphere, and not to permit 
it to trespass beyond those limits which science and 
the best experience together have prescribed for it.’ 

We have no design to uphold one system of healing 
more than another, and we should scout the idea, as 
well as Dr Lane, of treating hydropathy as a panacea. 
We think, however, our readers will not be dissatisfied 
to learn what this methodised system of hygiene—for 
it is nothing else—is, and professes to be, which is 
spreading so widely throughout the country, and is 
very generally pronounced, even by the old members 


of the faculty, to be, in its own place, a mighty 
regenerator. We have now only to recommend Dr 
Lane’s book to our readers, who will find it full of 
interest apart from its medical value. 


BIEN GANTEE. 

Tue first time I visited Spa was also the first time I 
saw a public gaming-table. I had considerable curi- 
osity on the subject, and had perhaps exaggerated a 
little the interest of the scene. I expected to see exhi- 
bitions of great emotion, and people risking their all 
on the turn of a card; whereas, any manifestation of 
feeling is very rare; and watching the play is, nine 
times in ten, exceedingly dull—that is, after you have 
possessed yourself of the standing features of the 
scene. Some friends of mine had formerly told me 
that their rest was disturbed at Baden for several 
nights by an incessant walking over their heads. On 
applying to the waiter for an explanation of the noise, 
he told them it was occasioned by a lady whose main- 
tenance consisted in an annuity, which was regularly 
remitted to her in quarterly payments, and as regularly 
lost at the gaming-table. ‘ After this,’ said the waiter, 
‘she becomes perfectly frantic, and does not sleep, but 
walks about her room all night. Puis, elle se tran- 
quillise, and goes on quietly till the next time.’ 

‘But how do you get your bill paid?’ asked my 
friend. 

‘We know the day her money is due; we present it, 
and insist on immediate payment.’ 

My friends caught a glimpse of this unfortunate 
person afterwards; her face was haggard and old, and 
her dress mean and shabby in the extreme; yet, they 
were told, she was a well-born and well-connected 
woman, but deserted by her friends on account of this 
unhappy propensity. 

My curiosity awakened by this and similar stories, 
I hastened to the Redoute on the first evening of my 
arrival at Spa, and walked up to the fatai but seduc- 
tive roulette-table. There were not many people play- 
ing at the moment, but there sat the four mysterious 
croupiers, whom I almost expected to see with tails 
and cloven feet, and whom I inspected with as much 
curiosity as I should have inspected the duck-billed 
platypus, or any other unknown animal, had it for the 
first time stood before me; there, too, of course, sat 
the old man in a shabby brown coat, pricking a card, 
with a little pile of two-franc pieces beside him; one 
of which, about once in half an hour, when his calcula- 
tions have satisfied him he must inevitably win, he 
ventures on a colour, and—loses; and there sat my 
fat elderly countrywoman, with the rake in one hand, 
pushing about her five-franc pieces, and her handker- 
chief in the other, wiping the profuse perspiration 
from her face, whilst she eagerly claims her winnings 
with the most Anglicised accent and phraseology, as, 
‘Je gagné Mossore, j’ai mettais un morceau sur nouf.’ 

The third interesting character was represented by 
myself—the neophyte—who, after watching the play 
for some minutes, furtively insinuates his hand into 
his pocket, and draws out a small coin, which, after a 
few more turns of the table, he shyly deposits on the 
red. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute, and whether 
he wins or loses his first venture, he is in for it, to a 
certainty, for a greater or less amount. I think my 
premier pas cost me about twenty francs? and then, 
taking counsel of discretion, I walked into the adjoin- 
ing room, where the game is rouge et noir. Here the 
stakes are higher. There was a good deal of money on 
the board, and the table was crowded, both by players 
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of physiognomies, some of which merited a second 
= but my attention was at once arrested by a 
gloves — would be more 

the French cal 


initio Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with a ribbon of the 
same colour; but the wearer was sitting with her 
back to me, and I could not see her face, so I moved 
round to the other side of the table to take a view of 
her. 


‘Can you tell me who that lady is?’I said to an 
Englishman who stood beside me. 

*No, I cannot,’ said he ; ‘ we call her the pretty little 
Dutchwoman ; but I really don’t know whether she is 
Dutch or not. I rather think she is from Paris.’ 

*She looks Parisian,’ I answered. ‘She is dressed 
to perfection, and si bien gantée ! 

mew y little hands and well-fitting gloves as she plays; 

and whether she wins or loses, her countenance never 
= She plays high, too, and with very bad 


I watched her for some time; and when she rose 
from the table—a considerable loser, by the by—the 
attraction was gone, and I left the room. 

I found, when I got back to the hotel, that the rest 
of my had been equally interested in this fair 
stranger; and that to their inquiries of who she was, 
they had received the same answer as myself. 

For several days—though we saw her every even 
at the table, always in a new pair of admirably fitting 
gloves, playing high, and generally losing—we obtained 
no more information about her: no one, indeed, seemed 
to be able to give any, though she still remained an 
object of general interest; and everybody exclaimed: 
‘Elle est charmante cette petite femme, et toujours si 
bien gantée!’ 

We lodged that year at the Grand Hotel 
which we selected because it had a garden in which a 
little child that was with us could run about, and we 
soon observed that she had found two playmates of 
nearly her own age. They were French children, and 
we understood that they belonged to a lady and gentle- 
man who were lodging in the hotel, but whom'we had 
not ha to see. The eldest of these children was 
a beautiful little girl between six and seven years of 
age; the other was a boy, called Adolphe; a fine child, 
but not pretty, nor particularly attractive. I thought 

vy. 

We lodged in a pavilion in the garden, and the door 
— always open, the children and their maid, Louise, 

used often to come into the apartment occupied by 
our child ; and one day Louise brought a request that 
Mademoiselle Edith might be permitted to accompany 
Mademoiselle Eugénie et Monsieur Adolphe, who were 
going to take a ride on a donkey. We consented ; and 
so the intimacy increased from day to day ; but still we 
had never chanced to have a near view of the parents, 
till one morning at breakfast, the garcon inquired 
whether we had any objection to dine at five o'clock 
instead of four, because there was a lady and gentleman 
in the hotel who would join the table d’héte on that 
condition ; but they at present ate in private, because 
four was téo early an hour for them. We made no 
difficulties; and accordingly, when the dinner-bell 
rang, the lady and gentleman appeared, accompanied 
by Mademoiselle Eugénie and Monsieur Adolphe, who, 
young as they were, according to French usage, always 


EF 


his wife. 
As the guests at table were very few, we inevitably 
formed a sort of acquaintance; and when we strolled 


to me one e~ 
while looking at the child with oe ‘ d’avoir 
une jolie petite enfant gatée comme celle la!’ The 
boy she was much less enthusiastic about; and as we 
frequently heard cries and screams issuing from their 
apartments, which we were informed from 
Monsieur Adolphe, who was naughty, we were inclined 


to think that his peccadilloes were looked on with a 
less indulgent eye than his sister’s. The father, how- 
ever, was very fond of him, and did all he could to 
make amends for any coldness that might exist on the 
part of the mother and nurse. 

At length Monsieur V —— informed us that he was 
under the necessity of going to Paris for a few days, 
and he requested my son and myself to pay his wife 
some little attention during his absence, which we 
willingly did; and though Lord N——- K—— objected 
to her that she was not grande dame, and Monsieur de 


ing | L—— remarked that it was wonderful to see how 


frequently the English, who are the most exclusive 
people in the world in their own country, will rush 
into intimacies abroad with strangers; still, nothing 
could be more discreet than Madame V——’s demean- 
our, or more quiet and elegant than her dress; and we 
continued to like our pretty little Dutchwoman, whom, 
by the by, we soon found had no claim to the appella- 
tion, for she was a Parisian. She laughed when we 
told her the name she generally went by in Spa, and 
she knew no more than ourselves why she was called 
so. I think it must have been a conclusion drawn 
from her husband’s appearance, who looked more 
Dutch or German than French, being fair, heavy- 
featured, and somewhat stolid. 

When Monsieur V—— returned, he confided to my 
son that he had been to Paris, where they resided, to 
fetch some money, as they had been so unfortunate at 
play that they had lost the whole sum destined for 
their summer excursion. This ill-luck, however, did 
not deter them from the gaming-table ; on the contrary, 
they returned to it with additional gusto and revived 
hopes, but with no better fortune. 

Shortly after this, we had a great influx of the 
Parisian literary and artistic world: Jules Janin, the 
fattest of the fat; Pousand; Charles Renaud; Rachel; 
Levi, the publisher, from the Rue Vivienne, and 
now publisher at Brussels, being banished from 
Paris, whose general air and manner realise fully 
the agreeable fea of a red republican, which he is. 
Pousand, the author of several celebrated plays, 
appeared to be a simple, sageeaing man; but 
Charles Renaud I became intimate with, and liked 
exceedingly. He was about thirty years of age, with 
handsome features, good complexion, fine teeth, dark 
hair and beard, and large clear blue eyes, that looked 
full of truth and kindness. He was a popular poet in 
France, and was almost the only person I ever met 
with in my life who owned to being happy. ‘Oui,’ 


said he, when I expressed my surprise at the avowal, 
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“<je suis heureux ; j’ai une bonne santé, une petite for- 
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of bis death, that ho take 
long journeys while she survived. His body was 
conveyed to his native place in the south of France, 
attended by many of the most eminent literary persons 
from Paris. 


To return to Madame V——. We found she was 
acquainted with all these people; and after their 
arrival, she was much occupied with them; —~ 
frequently made excursions into the country, and 
formed apparently a very joyous society altogether. 

At length the end of the season arrived, and we took 
leave of each other to go our different ways. Madame 
V—— gave me her address in the Champs Elysées, 
saying she hoped to see me, and that she had evening 
receptions twice a week; and Monsieur V—— con- 
fided to my son that they had lost upwards of seven 
hundred pounds, and had scarcely money enough to 
take them back to Paris—in short, he borrowed two 
hundred francs, lest they should run short, which 
post after their 
arri 

Three months afterwards, I was startled by the 
intelligence that Madame V—— was dead—murdered 
by her husband in a fit of jealousy ; and we learned 
that she had been an actrice, and that he, the son of a 
rich merchant of Marseille, had fallen in love with 
her. He took her from the stage, married her against 
the consent of his friends, and generously adopted the 
beautiful little Eugénie. Adolphe was the only fruit 
of the marriage. 

Whether Monsieur V—— had any legitimate cause 


for jealousy, does not seem clear; but the morning 


after one of his wife's receptions, at which he had not 
appeared, and on which occasion she had urged the 

company to remain to a late hour, alleging that she 
had not slept for several nights, and that if she went 
to bed she should not sleep now, he entered her 
boudoir, where she was occupied with her broderie, and 
demanded the key of her escritoire, which she con- 
temptuously refusing to deliver, he suddenly stabbed 
her. Eugénie, who was present, ran out screaming to 
Louise, ‘Papa tue mamma!’ whilst the unfortunate 
man rushed forth to avow his crime, and give himself 
up to the police. The magistrate, who was well 
acquainted with him, considered the thing so improb- 
able, that he concluded he had gone suddenly mad 
from losses on the Bourse, and was sending for a 
physician, when Monsieur V—— said: ‘You don’t 
believe me? Come and see!’ 

The officers accompanied him to the house, and 
found it too true. Madame V—— lay dead on the 
hearth, weltering in her blood, which flowed from five 
wounds near the region of the heart. 

I believe he was found ‘guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances ;’ and after a short imprisonment, he 
left France for the West Indies. Adolphe was adopted 
by his relations; but poor little Eugénie, so pretty and 
80 friendless, we heard, was sent to a boarding-school. 
What a reverse for that enfant ye the petted and 
What a tragedy for chapter 

And what memories for the husband, with that 
cutwardly calm but inwardly passionate nature; for 


he had loved, ‘not wisely, but too well,’ 
he murdered! How her shadow must 
him by day, and at 

how true is 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tae Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester con- 
tinues to be a principal subject of conversation among 
artists and amateurs, and the example set by running 
excursion-trains from places within an easy distance 
of Manchester, has at last been followed here, and now 
we have trains running from London at remarkably 


; and for him who wishes 
to observe articaly, Dr at s Guide, published by 
Mr Murray, is available; while for the working-classes 
there is What to See, and Where to See It, sold in the 
building for one penny. The completest part of the 
Exhibition is the engravings; in which the observer 
may trace the history of the engraver’s art through 
a series as admirable as it is extensive. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have just made 
their required annual report to government ae 
their proceedings for the past year. As regards the 
projects and proposals for new streets, clearing away 
incumbrances, and opening up continuous thorough- 
fares, it has a bearing on art, for architecture will 
come into play. The Thames embankment question 
—one of the noblest improvements the metropolis is 
capable of—has again been under consideration; and 
a special report has been laid before the board on the 
mighty question of sewage and drainage. The sur- 
veyors recommend that there should be an outfall on 
each side of the river, far down in the estuary of the 
Thames; that all the towns, villages, and hamlets 
along the route should drain into them, and bear a 
portion of the cost, which is estimated at five millions 
and a half. 

The commission appointed to consider the question 
as to the site of the National Gallery, have decided 
that the present site is the best—a decision that will 
rejoice thousands, to whom the removal of the pictures 
to Kensington would have been a complete and lasting 
deprivation. To say nothing of the thousands of 
working-people, there is many a busy clerk or trades- 
man, who, while passing Trafalgar Square, spares a 
minute for the pictures, who would never see them 
were they miles away. Sir Charles Barry shews that 
by pulling down the present ugly building, and taking 
in ground from St Martin’s Workhouse and the 
barracks in the rear, room would be gained for an 
edifice that would adorn the site, and contain all the 
paintings likely to be bought or bestowed for a hundred 
years to come. 

The Archeological Institute have chosen Chester as 
their place of meeting for this summer—an excellent 
centre point for antiquarian research. The president, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, made a few remarks in his 
opening address on the subject of treasure-trove, which 
we repeat here, as they are of importance to archwolo- 
gists. ‘The meeting,’ he said, ‘were aware that, 
according to the present state of the law, any article 

metals found was 
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museums in Europe, the law has 
been altered merely to meet the grievance. They give 
to the party finding a right to certain compensation, 
at the same time reserving to the state the right of 
pre-emption on giving such compensation.’ His lord- 
- ship added that a similar law was desirable in England, 
that it could be made without violating the rights 

of property. We think so too. 

An observer at San Francisco has recorded that 
sixteen earthquakes occurred in California in 1856, of 
which thirteen took place between sunrise and sunset. 
Only three of the shocks, however, were strong enough 
to arrest attention during the busy hours of the day.— 
From other parts of the United States we hear that 
endeavours are being made to shew planters and agri- 
culturists that a valuable resource is open to them in 
the cultivation of the Sorgho. The soil and climate of 
some of the southern and western states are eminently 
suitable for the plant, and there is good reason to 
believe that its introduction would afford another 

of the greater profit to be derived from free 
than from the labour of slaves.—In France, 
M. Dumas reports, after an official visit by authority 
to the silk-producing districts, that he found but little 
or no disease among the silkworms reared on hillsides 
to a constant circulation of air, while in the 
valleys they have perished by thousands. One grower, 
whose estate covers a small hill in a generally low 
district, has all along had healthy worms and perfect 
eggs, to the astonishment and admiration of his less 
fortunate neighbours. Here, again, is evidence that 
disease is not fate, but may be controlled by 
circumstances. 


More cotton—wider cultivation of cotton, is still the 
cry in the northern counties, growing more and more 
earnest ; so that we may think something will come of 
it at last. What if increasing cultivation of this essen- 
tial product should prove to be one of the beneficial 
influences in the ameliorations we shall have to 
introduce into India! In another respect, there are 
resources that may be developed with advantage to all 
concerned. Some of the good folk at Dundee are of 
opinion that India could supply us with enough, and 
more than enough, of fibrous material for our manufac- 
turing purposes quite independent of Russia. As yet, 
our knowledge of the wild plants which produce long 
and strong fibre is very imperfect; and as the best 
means of arriving at anything like certain or useful 
person to explore parts ia and the ipel 
for fibrous plants especially. We all know that Mr 
Fortune was sent to explore the tea-countries of 
China by the Horticultural Society, and that good 
came of it. India is now a great political question: 
we have all along urged the necessity for dealing with 
that country on the most enlightened principles; and 
we trust that ere long those principles will prevail. 
And regarded in a scientific and commercial point of 
a our eastern empire becomes to us of incalculable 


Dr Buist of Bombay has communicated to the Royal 
Society a short paper ‘On the Causes and Phenomena 
of the Repulsion of Water from the Feathers of Water- 
fowl and the Leaves of Plants,’ which, interesting in 
itself, embodies a suggestion which may perhaps be 


turned to account by practical men. Concerning the 
leaves of lilies and of the lotus, particularly the latter, 
growing abundantly in tanks near his residence, the 
doctor remarks: ‘When the lotus-leaf is placed under 
water it reflects light like a mirror, so that the image 
of any object, if presented to it at a proper angle, is 
seen by the spectator as if the surface were one of 
polished metal. When water is thrown on the surface 


quicksilver,’ 
This, however, is the fact as regards the upper surface 
only. It has long been familiar to the natives, who 
poetically liken the virtuous man among the wicked to 
the lotus-leaf ‘in the water, yet unwet by the water.’ 

‘On examining carefully into the cause of this,’ 
continues the doctor, ‘I found the lotus-leaf covered 
with short microscopic papilla, which entangle the air, 
and establish an air-plate over the whole surface, with 
which, in reality, the water never comes in contact at 

nother peculiarity connected, but not necessarily 
so, so far as I could discover, with this, was the sin- 
gular respiratory pores of the lotus. The leaves, when 
full-sized, are from twelve to sixteen inches in diameter: 
on cutting off a leaf six inches broad, the stalk of 
which was less than a third of an inch in diameter, I 
was able to collect thirty-three cubic inches of air in 
an hour, when the vital energies of the plant must 
have been injured by its mutilation. At this rate, a 
tank covered with lotus-leaves would produce daily an 
atmosphere four feet in depth throughout its whole 
surface.’ The doctor believes that the same pheno- 
menon as exhibited by water-fowl, is not due to the 
presence of grease or oil, but to the presence of an air- 
plate, so that the water never comes in contact with 
the feathers at all. The trimming process, so carefully 
performed by water-fowl, is probably an application of 
oil or grease, with the object of separating or dressing 
the little fibres of the feathers so as to produce an 
arrangement fitted to entangle the air. 

Then follows the suggestion: ‘ Might not the manu- 
facturers of waterproof cloth or clothes take a hint 
on this point from the economy of nature? Could 
they manage to produce a surface such as would 
entangle and retain a film of air, no India-rubber var- 
nish or other water-tight material would be required ; 
while the texture would permit the free transmission 
of respiration or moisture from the body, which 
Mackintosh’s and other similar contrivances obstruct.’ 

Communications made to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh reveal certain curious facts, some of which 
appear worthy of general notice. Mr J. Lowe shews 
that the parasitic growth in Porrigo favosa is identical 
with a common species of fungus, A illus glaucus ; 
and a small piece of scab from a case of Porri ; 
placed in a solution. of raw sugar, germinated and 
produced numerous species of the minute plants ; ‘ with 
a considerable number of other epizootic forms.’—And 
the same author, treating of the physiological effects 
attributed to darnel (Lolium temulentum), remarks that 
the virulence of the herb appears to depend on the 
place of its growth, varying according to locality. 
*Darnel grown in the Botanic Garden (at Edinburgh) 
produced no effect when taken in doses of half an 
ounce. The observations of Professor Christison on 
the hemlock (@nanthe crocata), shew an analogous 
result, this plant being a virulent poison when grown 
in England, but innocuous in Scotland. A similar 
example is seen in the Cannabis indica, which only 
yields its gum-resin when grown in a hot climate.’ 

Electricians are interested in a ‘triple contact pile’ 
invented by Professor Selmi of Turin, which has some 
special merits. It is, to quote the description, ‘ con- 
structed on the principle that—given a pair of two 
different metals, of which the positive element is 
entirely submerged in the liquid, and the negative only 
half submerged, there results an absorption of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere on the line where the air, 
the liquid, and the negative element meet, which 
oxygen goes to depolarise this element, and performs 
the function of the nitric acid in Bunsen’s pile, and of 
the sulphate of copper in Daniell’s pile.’ 

The negative is formed of a. spiral band of copper 
loosely twisted so as to present a large surface to the 
action of the liquid in a small space. A plate of zinc 
is used as the positive; but iron, lead, tin, or any 
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metal will answer the purpose. For zinc, | and cozy chimney-corner, mentally explore the 


oxidisable 
the liquid employed is a solution of sulphate of potash. | secret recesses of those forbidden regions. Ere we do 
This pile is alike cheap and simple. It has been for | so, however, let us cast a retrospective glance at the 
some time in use at the telegraph office in Turin, and | predecessors of the present clubs. 
in the work of electro-plating. The zinc only isdecom- | The most famous of the earlier London clubs was 
posed ; the copper and liquid serve for a long time | the Mermaid, said to have been founded by Sir Walter 
without deterioration. Raleigh, and attended by Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
The ger be-memorable Peace-fleet of war- | Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Donne, and others, the 
steamers has sailed to lay down the Atlantic cable. | elite of the Elizabethan era. Alas! there was neither 
The preliminary experimental trials went off satisfac- | 2 Pepys nor a Boswell at that time to hand down to 
torily; and before these lines appear in print, the | us the crumbs of wit that fell from the table of those 
grand feat will perhaps be accomplished, and England | giants of old. We are merely tantalised by Beaumont 
will be in telegraphic communication with America. thus alluding to them, when writing from the country 
to his friend and fellow-labourer, Fletcher : 


CLUBS AND CLUB-HOUSES. What things have we seen 


: Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

int mow amming of fl ose 

explanation of the word club, he, in all probability,| 

would have said that it was a bludgeon, with which And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

the abbots of the olden time armed their tenants, and Of his dull life. - 

thence the monkish vassals were termed kolb-kerles or 

clavigeri. If the same query had been propounded to| Another noted club, of nearly the same period, 

a modern statesman, he might reply, using the semi- | Was held in the Apollo room of the Devil Tavern at 

slang, parliamentary phraseology of the fay, that a | Temple Bar, on the site now occupied by Childs’ well- 

club was ‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms ;’ and, in | known banking-house. Ben Jonson wrote in choice 

support of his explanation, quote, if he knew them, | and elegant Latin the convivial rules (/eges conviviales) 

the lines of Dryden: which in 
on a board, and suspended over 

Lets SS the stream place. The board itself is still preserved by the 
Messrs Child. Over the door of the club-room was 

A card-player, in all likelihood, would give another | Placed a bust of Jonson, and a number of verses, 

definition of the word; so we shall at once refer to | Commencing 

Dr Johnson, who tells us that a club is ‘an assembly 


Welcome all who lead or follow, 
of good fellows meeting under certain conditions.’ To the oracle of Apollo; 
But what is a good fellow, according to the worthy Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
doctor’s acceptation? It is, says the learned lexi- Or the tripos his tower bottle : 


cographer, ‘a companionable, sociable, merry fellow.’ 
Now, this definition is scarcely satisfactory, for Gold- Truth itself doth flow in wine; 
smith speaks of a ‘humdrum club:’ surely there could Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
have been but little merriment, companionship, or Cries old Sim, the King of Skinkers. 
sociability in it; and during our own travels through ‘Old Sim’ was Simon Wardloe, the landlord of the 
life, we have heard of ‘sulky,’ ‘disagreeable,’ and even | tavern. and the original of Old Sir Simon the King, 
‘nasty *clubs. We would, then, briefly say, that a club che threusite song of the boisterous Squire Western. 

is an to certain rules;| ‘The convulsive struggles of the civil war, and the 
further, that club, as a socia page may | Puritanic tendencies of the Protectorate, were alike 
be traced in its progressive course, from an adven- unfavourable to the extension of the club-system. 
titious, free-and-easy, hail-fellow-well-met kind of ai | After the Restoration, however, clubs again came into 
assemblage, open to all comers of a certain station, vogue, not as the resort of men of learning and genius, 
to a strictly exclusive society—from small convivial | put the haunts of fiercely imbittered politicians; and, 
ee in houses yy entertainment, where | in many instances, were little more than vile hotbeds 
respectable strangers access, to a second | of riot ‘and immorality. Men of letters—the wits as 
phase, when, the clubbists taking sole possession of they were termed—then frequented the coffee-houses ; 
the apartment, strangers were not admitted except | a4 Dryden at Will’s, and Addison at Button’s, exer- 
by the introduction of members; and from thence cised a considerable influence on the taste, manners, 
to having | and even fashion of the age 

become large, wealthy, and influential associations, | Tye Beef-steak Club, composed princi of lite- 
build houses, or rather vee, for themselves alone, | rary men, artists, and actors, was fended in the reign 
from which, as a general rule, all strangers are rigor- | 4¢ Queen Anne. Its president was distinguished by 
ously excluded. Still, though the modern club-system wearing a miniature golden gridiron attached to a 
may, to a certain degree, have ministered to exclusive- | preen ribbon. Peg Woffington, the actress, was the 
ness, it has at the same time weakened, if not in | Only female member; one Estcourt, a popular comedian 
many instances broken down, the barriers of caste; | o¢ the day, long held the responsible office of ‘ ateak 
while by substituting the economical and utilitarian rovisor ; and Dr King dedicated his once well-known 
principle for the mere convivial, it has had an un- P The Art of Cookery, to this club. 

doubtedly favourable effect on the general refinement — 

of society. It is to those metropolitan celestial "empires He that of honour, mirth, and wit partakes, 

ames’s Street, aterloo Place, as yet untrodden - = 

by the footsteps of outer barbarians, that we wish to In Estcourt’s books, whose gridiron’s framed of gold. 
introduce the reader. True, we cannot pass together | There is still a beef-steak society of noblemen and 
beneath their lofty portals; but by invoking the dusky | gentlemen, having apartments in the Lyceum 

haunter of the printer’s chapel—the attendant imp of | who meet at five o'clock every Saturday, between 


the mighty press—the modern Asmodeus, a thousand | November and July, to partake of a beef-steak dinner. 
times more powerful than the crippled demon of Le 


All his answers are divine ; 


Their dining-room is most appropriately fitted up; the 
Sage—we may, without moving from the easy-chair | doors, wainscotting, and oaken roof being carved with 
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innumerable tions of gridirons. Indeed, | land, and jealously guards the sacred interior from 
piece of iture in the room either assumes | the profane footsteps of unlicensed strangers. This 
the shape or is adorned with the emblem of that useful | trusty janitor must know every member of the club, 
culinary implement ; while, suspended from the centre | by eyesight at least, and is supposed to be able at 
of the ceiling, hangs the original gridiron of the | all times, but with suitable tact and discretion, to 
society, which, to say nothing of the many fires it | answer all inquirers respecting the whereabouts of any 
withstood in its days of usefulness, is the survivor of | individual clubbist. Thus, he will tell you whether a 
two conflagrations. Twice has the building in which | member be in the house—at what time he generally is 
“jt was preserved been burned to the ground, and | there—whether he be in the country, on the continent, 
twice, like another phenix, has the renowned gridiron | or elsewhere. He does not, however, know the private 
and cherished relic been rescued from the ruins. This | addresses of all the members, these being required, by 
society, however, eschewing the appellation of a club, | the rules of the club, to be given in confidence to the 
denominate themselves ‘The Steaks,’ and dedicate | secretary only—many gentlemen, like the renowned 
their meetings to ‘ Beef and Liberty.’ Mulligan of Ballymulligan, so pleasantly described by 
Three clubs, still in existence, started into being | Mr Thackeray, living ‘there ;’ that is, in places differ- 
about the same time as the Kit-kat: these are | ing very much as regards fashionable locality, style, 
White’s, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s—so named from the | and other obvious et ceteras, from the club-house, to 
tavern-keepers at whose houses they were first estab- | which their letters are directed. Adjoining the vesti- 
lished. Politics and gambling were their principal | bule, there generally is a small reception-room, where 
bonds of union. White’s was Tory; Brookes’s, Whig; | a stranger, who may happen to call upon a member, is 
Boodle’s, more a resort for quiet country gentlemen | permitted to wait, if his manner and semblance satisfy 
than active politicians. The latter is still the country- | the experienced scrutiny of the lynx-eyed porter. 
gentleman’s club; to its committee are referred all | There is a tribe of ‘gents,’ readily recognised by the 
disputes and misunderstandings connected with fox- | initiated in London life, whose not over-clean linen, 
hunting, and the decision is considered final; while | hands, and faces, sparkling jewellery, dark searching 
the two former are less distinctively political than in the | eyes, and largely developed nasal organs, unmistakably 
olden time, and gambling has long since died out with | denote a certain class of the pure Caucasian race. 
the six-bottle men. It was in the reign of the second | These persons, on the strength of a legal fiction, con- 
George that these clubs, taking the management of | nected with the well-known firm of Doe & Roe, manage 
their respective establishments into their own hands, | to gain admission to most of the public and private 
laid the foundation of the modern system. At that | places in England; but they might as well attempt to 
time, the literary wits of a previous era had either | invade the harem of the sultan as the sacred recesses 
died out, or slunk back into the obscure insignificance | of a club-house. Indeed, a learned judge not long 
of Grub Street, poets and pamphleteers being effectu- | since declared, in his official capacity, that a club- 
ally excluded from the new clubs by the high terms | house was a sanctuary inviolable by sheriff-officer, 
of subscription, as well as by the ordeal of the ballot- | writ, summons, execution—in short, by the whole 
box. One of the old rules of Brookes’s is, that ‘every | artillery and small-arms of legal procedure. 
person playing at the new quinze table do keep fifty | From the entrance-hall branch off the various apart- 
guineas before him.’ Gambling, however, was only | ments on the ground-floor: one is a spacious morning 
one of the many vices of that immoral and unintel- | or lounging room, amply supplied with newspapers 
lectual age—of the period when Beau Nash flourished, | and writing materials for the free use of the members, 
and the Duke of Cumberland was friend and patron of | Theodore Hook is said to have written several of his 
Figge the prize-fighter; when Quin’s brutal person-| novels on club-paper in the morning-room of the 
alities passed for wit; when Colley Cibber was poet- | Atheneum, and his favourite seat is still considered 
laureate; and when Samuel Johnson was glad to eat | an object of interest by the members of that club. 
an eleemosynary plate of victuals behind the screen in | Adjoining this apartment is the coffee-room, differing 
Cave’s back-shop. in little, except its superior magnificence, from the 
A stranger, when exploring that part of the west | coffee-room of a first-class tavern. Rows of small 
end of London which forms, as it were, a sort of | tables, projecting from the sides, leave a wide open 
neutral ground between the dwellings of the aristocracy | space in the centre. These tables are laid for break- 
on one side, and the more fashionable business streets | fast and Juncheon, from about ten in the morning till 
on the other, cannot fail to be struck by the magnifi- | four in the afternoon; then, like a scene in a panto- 
cence of some twenty large buildings, thickly scattered | mime, the whole is at once changed, and arrangements 
over a small compass of ground. If he inquires to | made for dinner. There are also smaller apartments, 
whom these splendid palaces belong, he will be told | where members making up snug little parties can dine 
that they are club-houses; and subsequent experience | together, and freely discuss affairs of pleasure, politics, 
will inform him that the mansions of the highest | or business, unrestrained by the publicity of the 
nobility, even the palace of the Queen, are inferior, in | coffee-room. Most clubs have a strangers’ room, to 
point of architectural decoration, to many of these | which a member can invite a non-member friend to 
remarkable edifices. Further, when our stranger is | dine with him; the non-member, however, cannot go 
told that these buildings were erected by private | into any other part of the house; still, a club-dinner 
associations, not with any view of gain, but merely for | is no penance to him, though the eater is exclusively 
social and economical purposes, he must candidly | confined to the strangers’ apartment. 
confess that they are such as no other city in the| On the basement, beneath the ground-floor, are 
world can exhibit. situated the main vital organs of the establishment— 
The internal arrangements and fittings of the London | the kitchen and cellar. Our humble abilities are 
club-houses equal, if they do not surpass, in magnifi- | unequal to the task of describing these most important 
cence the architectural embellishments of the exterior. | parts of club anatomy; nor is it necessary: the kitchen |} 
Though no two of these establishments are perfectly | of the Reform, when under the command of the great 
alike, yet they all possess a general similarity of | ‘gastronomic regenerator’ himself, has already been 
arrangement, which we shall now endeavour to describe. | described in this Journal—so we shall at once pass 
A noble entrance-hall is approached from the street | upwards. 
by a small and comparatively unornamented vestibule.| From the hall, a grand staircase leads the way to 
A portly hall-porter, who receives all letters, and is | the drawing-room, on the first floor. Though fitted 


attended by two or more liveried pages, to carry | up in a style of the most costly elegance, this spacious 
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messages, is the presiding genius of this debatable | apartment ever has as ‘lack-lustre’ an appearance 2s 
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the eye of the fool whom the melancholy Jaques met 

the forest.’ Could it possibly appear otherwise? 
drawing-room without ladies—a universe without 
its central suns! On ‘ visiting-days,’ however, ladies 
are permitted to have a peep at the dreary splendour, 
which they alone could fitly embellish. Adjoining the 
drawing-room is the library, generally well stored with 
books and attended by a resident librarian. One club, 
the Athenzeum, possesses upward of 25,000 volumes, 
and sets apart the considerable sum of L.500 per 
annum for the library alone. Generally speaking, the 
card-room is on the same floor as the library and 
drawing-room. In all clubs, games of mere chance 
are strictly forbidden, on penalty of expulsion; and 
the highest play permitted even at whist is half- 
guinea points. The billiard and smoking rooms are 
mostly situated on the upper story. The extra 
expenses of the card and billiard tables are defrayed 
by a small fee paid by each member who uses them, 
and not out of the general fund; it obviously being 
unjust that members who do not play should be called 
upon to contribute to the amusement of those who do. 

The club is managed by a committee, carefully 
chosen from among the most scientific gourmands, and 
skilled connoisseurs in wines, on the roll of member- 
ship. The post is one of honour, but the responsi- 
bility is equally great, as the reputation of the club 
principally depends on the skill of the committee in 
the art of good living. Except on very important 
occasions, such as the appointment of a new cook, 
when certain experienced members are selected to 
assist the managing committee, the latter rule abso- 
lute, and command the whole working-staff of the 
establishment. These consist of a secretary, house- 
steward, cook, butler, coffee-room clerk, clerk of the 
kitchen, head and under waiters. The female servants 
are more particularly under the superintendence of a 
matron, and comprise, a still-room maid, who prepares 
tea and coffee, a needle-woman, with a number of 
house and kitchen maids. One of the puzzling pecu- 
liarities of club economy is, that the inferior servants 
are always invisible. Possibly the greater part of the 
house-work is done at early hours in the morning; 
but however that may be, a man may be a member of 
a club for years without ever seeing one of the female 
servants. 

A French writer has, in a few words, given a fair 
general description of a London club. He says, it 
is a sort of private restaurant, with the advantages of 
the very best viands, wines, cookery, and attendance 
at the lowest possible expense; and, we may add, that 
thesmode of transacting business is well calculated 
to prevent mistakes, and serve as a check upon each 
department. For instance, a member wishing to dine, 
fills up a printed form of dinner-bill with whatever 
dishes he may choose to select from the carte of the 
day. The bill is then passed to the head-waiter, who 
sends it down to the clerk of the kitchen, and the latter 
appends the established price of each dish as it is sent 
up to the coffee-room. The bill thus filled up is passed 
to the butler, who, in turn, charges in it whatever wine 
the member has ordered; and it is then delivered to 
the coffee-room clerk, who sums up the entire amount, 
adding a small charge for what is termed ‘ table-money.’ 
This charge, which averages from sixpence toa shilling, 
according to the rules of the club, is to defray the 
contingent expenses of the dinner—the clean cloth, 
vegetables, cheese, and other minor condiments. The 
bill is then presented to tle member, and paid at sight; 
for however much the various clubs may differ in their 
regulations, the spirit of the following rule, copied 
from the laws of the Carleton, is common to all: 

*Members are to pay their bills for every expense 
they incur in the club before they leave the house, the 


By way of consolation, however, for this pay-upon- 
delivery system, the member, if he has, or fancies he 
has, any complaint to make against the charges, quality 
of viands, wines, or cooking, can enter his protest on 
the back of the bill, which is duly laid before the 
committee, and seriously investigated. 

A clubbist, for about half-a-crown, can get as good a 
dinner—exclusive of wine—at ‘his club, as he would 
pay half-a-guinea for at a tavern; moreover, he is not 
expected, whether he wants it or not, to drink a pint 
of wine ‘for the good of the house;’ nor to give an 
evidently anticipated shilling to the thankless waiter; 
all gratuities to club-servants being strictly forbidden. 
Previous to the establishment of clubs, the poor gentle- 
man who found himself adrift on the great ocean of 
London life, had but two choices—the extravagant 
tavern-dinner, or the cheap and nasty cut at the greasy 
and odorous cook-shop. Another element of cheapness 
in the club-system is, that no charge is made for bread, 
table-ale, sauces, or pickles; nor is table -money 
charged but at dinner—that is to say, after the tables 
are changed at four o'clock. uently, a member 
may lunch on bread and ale free of charge; or if he 
order cold meat, chop, or steak, he may, under the 
denomination of luncheon, make a cheap and excellent, 
pt) luxurious dinner, any time previous to four 
o'clock. 

A person who desires admission to a club must be 

proposed and seconded by two or more members; his 
name is then placed on the candidates’ book; but his 
election does not take place till—through vacancies 
occurring in the club by deaths or resi 
the previous names on the same book have been 
admitted or rejected. There are at present several 
thousand names on the candidates’ lists of the London 
clubs. Not long since, the Atheneum, which consists of 
1500 members, had no less than 1600 candidates wait- 
ing in regular order for admission. The election is by 
ballot. In some of the smaller and more aristocratic 
clubs, a single black ball excludes the anxious aspirant; 
but the majority of clubs are not so ridiculously par- 
ticular ; generally speaking, one black ball in ten is the 
fatal number equivalent to rejection. Immediately 
after an election, the secretary writes to the successful 
candidate, enclosing a printed copy of the club-rules, 
and requesting prompt payment of the entrance-fees 
and annual subscription for the current year. When 
these are paid, and not till then, the newly elected 
member is entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
his club. As may naturally be supposed, the entrance- 
fees and annual subscriptions of the various London 
clubs differ considerably in amount. The entrance- 
fees vary from eight guineas to thirty. The lowest 
annual subscription is five, the highest ten guineas: in 
most clubs, however, it is not more than six. 
Our limits, even if it were desirable, do not admit a 
detailed description of the London clubs. Suffice it to 
say, that four are military and naval; three, political ; 
one at least claims to be literary ; one represents the 
universities ; another consists solely of gentlemen who 
have travelled in foreign parts; while the remaining 
clubs, though they do not claim any particularly distine- 
tive character, may be described as compounds of the 
above, strengthened by a further intermingling with 
the legal, mercantile, and financial elements of the 
community. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WITTICISMS. 


JERROLD was, beyond all doubt, the prince of English 
wits in his day. His witticisms were generally made on 
the prompting of the occasion, and surprised every one 
by the quickness with which they were conceived and 
uttered. What made their freedom from premeditation 


steward having positive orders not to open accounts 
with any individual.’ 
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give a faint idea of the style of the man. 

of a society connected with the fine arts, 
where a queen’s counsel happened to be present, the Law 
ttohim. The 


ticular (naming the song), 1 was quite carried away.’ ‘Is 
there anybody here that can sing it?’ said Jerrold. 
Somebody told Jerrold that George Robins, the auc- 
tioneer, was dead; ‘and, of course,’ added the gentleman, 
ess will go to the devil.’ ‘Oh, then, he'll get it 


5. 


LE 
rH 


hand, 
until at last we found ourselves enveloped in an innumer- 
able fleet of bergs, it seemed as if we could never be weary 


of admiring a sight so strange and beautiful. It was rather 
in form and colour than in size that these 


watching their fantastic procession. At one time, it was a 
knight on horseback, clad in sapphire mail, a white plume 
above his casque; or a cathedral-window, with shafts of 
chrysophras, new powdered by a snow-storm; or a smooth 
sheer cliff of lapis lazuli; or a banyan-tree, with roots 
descending from its branches, and a foliage as delicate 
the efflorescence of molten metal; or a fairy m, 
breasted the water in scales of emerald; or anything 
that your fancy chose to conjure up.—LZord 

Letters from High Latitudes. 


A FLOWER OF A DAY. 


_Oxp friend, that with a pale and pensile grace 
Climbest the lush hedgerows, art thou back again, 
Marking the slow round of the wondrous years? 
Didst beckon me a moment, silent flower? 


Silent? As silent is the archangel’s pen, 
That day by day records our various lives, 
And turns the page—the half-forgotten page 
Which all eternity will never blot. 


Forgotten? No, we never do forget: 

We let the years go; wash them clean with tears, 
Leave them to bleach i’ the sun and open day, 

Or lock them careful by, like dead friends’ clothes, 
Till we shall dare unfold them without pain ; 

But we forget not—never can forget. 


Flower, thou and I a moment face to face— 
My face as clear as thine, this July noon 
Shining on both, on bee and butterfly, 

And golden beetle creeping in the sun— 
Will pause, and lifting up page after page, 
The quaint memorial chronicle of life, 
Look backward, backward. 


* So, the volume close! 
This July day with God’s sun high in heaven, 
And the whole earth rejoicing; let it close! 


I think we need not sigh, complain, or rave : 

Nor blush: our doings and misdoings all 

Being more ‘gainst Heaven than man, Heaven doth 
them keep 

With all Its doings and undoings strange 

Towards us. Let the solemn volume close ; 

I would not alter in it one poor line. 


My dainty flower, my innocent white flower, 
With such a pure smile looking up at heaven, 
With such a bright smile looking down on me— 
(Nothing but smiles! as if in all the world 

Were no such things as thunder-storms or rains, 
Or broken petals battered on the earth, 

Or shivering leaves whirled in the frosty air 
Like ghosts of last year’s joys)—my pretty flower, 
Open thy breast: not one salt drop shall stain 
Its whiteness. If these foolish eyes are full, 
Tis only at the wonder and the peace, 

The wisdom and the sweetness of God's world. 
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had. Jost ld. Jerrold, who. wan lilo opere | 
person had just said. Jerrold, who was a little spare 
. man, with an oval, pallid face, a keen gray eye, and/| remarkable. In quaintness of form, and in brilliancy of 
aE resolute ‘mouth, usually sat somewhat aside from what | colours, these wonderful masses surpassed everything I 
ati might be called the current of conversation, and only | had imagined; and we found endless amusement. in 
ong opened his mouth when he could cap something with a 
! bon mot. It is universally acknowledged that such good 
| things, when put in print, fall greatly short of the impres- 
os} sion they made when first uttered by their author; never- 
theless, the few which here follow, taken down some years 
learned gentleman blundered out a few sentences, stating 
that he did not see how the law could be considered as ) 
one of the arts—— ‘ Black !’ rapped out Jerrold, like a | 3 
dart from a bow. ee 
On a literary friend producing a volume of miscellanies | 
under the title of Prose and Verse, Jerrold bantered him 
about it, as ‘Prose and Worse.’ I 
( A tedious old gentleman, meeting Jerrold in Regent g 
Street, and having stopped him, posed himself into button- ir 
holding attitude, while preparing to grapple. ‘Well, tl 
Jerrold, my dear boy, what is going on?’ ‘I am,’ quoth " 
the wit, instantly shooting off along the pavement. 
A dull foreigner was indulging in a rapturous description - 
of the beauties of the Prodigue, ‘ As to one song in par- th 
m 
al 
di 
aif su 
one evening, where he had been th 
ia to eat. ‘ There was one article I bu 
of you could guess what it was— ce 
ves’ tails.’ ‘Extremes meet,’ was m: 
HEE friend, who had set up a neat barouche with ” 
HEE grays, drove Jerrold out one day into the coun- ch 
: try. As they passed through a village, the people came to art 
+* their doors to behold the pretty equipage. ‘1 think they ’re th 
rather struck with our grays,’ remarked the charioteer. em 
‘1 wonder what they would say of our duns?’ quoth no 
. He had a theory in the spirit of the Caudle Lectures, nn 
that women rather liked that their husbands should stay n 
out late occasionally—‘ it gives them a wrong’ wn 
. GOLD-DIGGING SCENE. the 
Twenty thousand people, at least, were all scuffing tian 
| together like ants in an ant’s nest, or tadpoles in a pool. nal 
. The whole valley, through which ran the creek or brook, cer 
for several miles was in the act of being turned upside exe 
: down. Close as the crowd could press upon each other out 
4 so as to leave the prescribed number of feet for each wal 
, ly were digging, delving, throwing up earth, f 
: way bags of it, supposed to contain the gold, to am 
if and there delivering it to other crowds, who, at bee 
; of cradles, were in as great a bustle, throwing tim 
ag h, rocking it to and fro under deluges of water arr: 
a There was an incessant noise of rattling in f 
; ting voices. Strange figures, all yellow mer 
in bushy beards, and veils to keep 
f too desperately busy to have time to coo) 
breathe. It was all one agitated scene of elbowing, The 
if swearing, hacking, hewing, and shovelling. Not a tree Con 
was left standing over the whole great and the sun Lor 
with a burning, sweltering force.—Howitf's Tallangetta. ina 
SINGULAR ICEBERGS. ther 
Here, at all events, was honest blue salt water frozen fa hem 
solid; and when, as we proceeded, the scattered fragments | 
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